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T^KMaCRACY^ AND iEADERSHIPf SOME REFLECTLONS' ON THE 
POLITICAL EDUCATION OF CJVTL\SERVANTv^ .\ 



• I Introduction 1 . \ 

. 'According to the 1967 , Honey Repo"pt qn* "Highet> .Education for 
the Public Service^''' "Ctlhere is a sense among practitioners, that 
the intellectual int^eres;tsipf academic 'public administrators, are'' 
trivial or* ir:^el,evant to if^eal . publicr, service" problems . "1 The 
Report contends that an important underlying 'cause of^ this "nega- 
tive a&iessment*' o^f academic research and^ training in pliblic ' ^ 
4dminiRtration has been the efforts /'within public ^adm'lnist'ra- * 
tion 1 . to make it a scienci; to ^abstract it from the 
governmental processes^ and .to jae'f i,,ne .it a^ the sjiaff services 
. with, principles of its own."^ %e 'asdtimption behi^nd the ef;^6rts 
to create a ^cience administraf ion is that ther^ are certain* 
^techniques of manag'eJnent which' a^^e appli'bable to the 'running of 
any organization regardle^ss- of whether its -ends are public or 
private. Thus, t&e atterjpts to const4?uct^ science of adminis- \ 
tration, according" to the Horiey Report^ have led to the 'develop-^ 
<i ment of gradual^e programs which focus primarily/on "managements ot, 
staff 'functions — planning, budgeting,- personnel administration ' 
and organization. . . ."3^ Th^ 'Report argues , however^ that the 
"efforts to make [publi-o administration] a science have run. " ^ 
■ ^foul of reality. The verities w^ich have been isolated tend 
either to be culture-bound or to be so general as to haVe limited 
sp.gni,f icance for behavior in the conduct pf public business. '"^ 
Thus, the (fispa^raging view of .the "^tudy of public administration 
held.,by practicing adfninistrators' implies that the courses ' . 
offered to Students of ^public . aqlministratip-n provide* inadec^uate 
preparation for the aspects of tlieir woipk which are distinctive' 
• to public service employment. Courses in budgetings personnel, 
and ot^ganization and management problems, according to the 
Report, lead to "excessive ^specialization and 'pr^ofes^ionalism, - 
and to isola^on from governmental reality. "5 

. ^ The notion of t?>aining public sejpvants in the techniques of 
administration whic^ are s\^pos;ed to be^ equally applicable to - 
public and private business' as well as" to different forms of go- 

r.vernment owes its origin to Woodrow Wilson's famous essay <^ri; "The 
Study of AdministratidnT)' , According .to Wilson, the similarity of 
administrative functions^ performed by all modern governments re- 

^gardless of ^their political ends points toward the fieed for the 
development of .a heutral science ^of administration, that is, "pne 
rule of good administration, for all governments alike. "§ Wilson's 
view is .based on^.his understanc^ng of the distinction between 

' ["politics," that, is, "th^ formulation of the broad plans of gt> 

vernmental 'action," and/"administra1:ion, " or "the detailed) execu- 
tion of such plans. "^ /According to Fran)t Goodnow, who followed 
«> ' • 

/ 
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WilsQu'sdistincyion between "politics" and "administration 
government's ]^^€r^;rani ought t9 be derived from the populaf^ will as . 
exp^^ss'edVthrough the elected' representatives of.^the people. . It 
is the fu^btion of public administrators in a democracy simply to 
implement the p'op.u.lar wil/ in"^ the. most efficient manner possible 
craccordinH to well~estab\ished*, ^uniformly valid and politicallv. 
neutral -principles of administration*^ * ^ ^ ' ' \ 

^ Wilson's and Goodnow's d^ichotomy between politics and ad- 
ministration has been seriously questioned by ^contempor(ary writers * 
on- V'-i-iblic administration . Thef»e seems to be widespread agreement 
amon^ academicians and practitioners alik^ today that -public adr' 
minis crators in this counti^y are not and cannot be .merely neutral 
instruments implementing- the commands of the^^r political supe- ^ 
riors. Ratjier, they play an inevitably political role bejcause of 
their actives-participation in the initiation and formulation of 
public policy.^ Yet the recognition of 'the political function of 
public servants is still not reflected in the academic training 
provided to them. According to a recent analysis of a 1^74 
survey of member institutions of the National Association of 
Schools of Fublic Affairs and Administration, most graduate pro- - 
grams of public administration continue to focus on organization . 
theory and behavior, public finance and the budgetary process, 
public -policy analysis, personnel administration and planning. 
Thus, the authors of this 'analysis argue that most programs are 
still primarily concerned with of f ering^. the^staf f functions of . 
personnel, budgeting* an'd organizational analysis. Perhaps the 
continuing preoccupation of academic teachers of public adminis- 
tration with t^theo 4^utral techniques df» administration despite 
their recoe^nition of the public servant *'s broader political role, 
reflects the belief that the kind of political judgment necessary 
for policy formation can be based only on^the public servant's, 
own values or experienced, and henc^ cannot be taught. 

One fecent movement in^ public administration strongly . , 
attacks the notion of neutral scientific training and' empha-r - 
sizes. the need for commij^tment to "normative goals foK administration 
If the approach of the *"new", public administration movement 
can equip public servants to deal competently with substA^"t.ive 
questions of public policy rather than concerning themselves only 
with the techniques of administration, then this approach would 
r?t@present a valuable addition to, if not replace"ment for, exist- 
ing f)ublic administration curricula. However, an examination of 
dome of the fundami^ntaL precep;ts of the "new" public admini-stra-' 
tion, and their implicatir)ns for the education of public ser- 
vants, may suggest that: 'its^^edies for deficien- 
cies of the older view o^x^publite administration are open to ^ 
serious objections . ^-i-^ropose in this paper to suggest certain 
defects in the "new^ public administration approach, and then to 
describe an alternative approach to the teaching and practice of 
public administration which would t^ke account of ^the public 
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seryant's p,olii:ical role but 'avoid the problem^ present in- th.e 
"new" public. acnpiriistration. . " . ' ■• V 

■I'; . i- II The "^et-;-" Public Admin istr-ation 

The essayS; presented ^in^ the volume en^l tried ' Toward ^ New 
n Public Administ|ration ; The -fonnowbrook Perspective lf were papers 
presented at a conference in 1968. Although diverse in their 
style ^nd emphases ,^ thes^ es.says ^eem to reflect the central con- 
cerns, of wfea-fhas cb^ie to be known as tl\e "new" public adminis- 
.trativ^n, According-to Dx^ight Wa*l*o, the origi-nator of/the con.- 
ference, the . "new" publip administration arose c-in response to the 
dissatisfaction of the younger generation of' teachers of public 
administration, with the Federal government's^ inability to fulf ill 
its promises to izesolve the wafr in Vietnam^) to provide ^qual 
treatme-fiit of minorities, and to eliminate poverty ,13 TJ^e evident' 
fa'ilure of particular go<^ernmental polici^.;, j;7hich stimulated a 
"wave of sentiment against, government .splnitijons , " apparently 
crystallized the emergiijg view that public administrators cannot 
.^nd should not conduct themselves according to^ the- principles 'of 
a valueT-free ^qienjg^e of administration. 'According -to-. Orior^- ' 
l^ite, one of the .^participant^ in the/ MinnowbrooR Conference, 
"Tilfrhas always been <^sufnQfi that administra^tors operate 4.n^ an 
envirpnment where 'basic issues of values or obj ectiv^es -have been 
settled in tlie legislative process."!^ However, White argues, • 
such 'issues are in fact simply* transfgei?red to t^e administrative- 
arena, by th(^ legislative pjpocess.l^ The recQg^nition thats the ^ 
publip administrator's va^es and objectives inevitably influence 
•his decisions may be responsible for what W^ldo" calls the "new" 
public, administration' s '"concern with finding and realizing the. 
proper values. "16 This interest in values represents a' promising 
attempt to move 'beyond the view 'that public servants mer^ely im~ 
•pigment policy on the basfis of Value-free 'principles <:and to prp-' 
•vide a new foundation tq/guide public administrators in. the ' ^ 
making of •policy. Howevfer, many of *those who4advocate a "new" ^ ^ 




ren^ participants, ''Argues in his essay administrative respon-- 
sibiiLity that "^there can b6 no proof fbp the ultimate correctness 
of normative positions.-"-" Thus, in Harmon's view., the "respon-- ^ 
sible" administrator is simply one whose vdecisions 'are truly 
• * guided by the administrator's 'own values; the objective Correct- 

ness of those values cannot be appr*aised. 

/ / 

Other participants in the Mijinowbipook Conference cositend 
"that there is an objective standard which, the administrator 
should follow ifi making decisions, but they seem to make little 
attempt to demonstrate the reasoning behind it. Todd La Torte, 
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for example, arfjues ''that "our, primary norijative premise should be- 
^that tne purpose .of public organizations is -the reduction of* . 
economic, social /and ^psychic su^€e,ring and the enhancement qf 
li.fe opportunities for those in^icie'anS outside the organiza- 
tion. The/difficulti>es' of "operationalizing" suph a standard 
and of resblving probable conflicts. between enhancing; the admin- 
istrator's ''life opportunities" and thpse of the people -outside 
the orgahisatisdn -are pointed, out Ijy' Edward . Fj?ledland''in ^his„ com- 
ment on^ La Porte's^p^per^^-^ Perhaps, equally important , however /, 
is understandi%' that the foundatiori of Ea. Po£?te's, standard does' 
"Yiot appear to 'rest on any serious delibeir^ationfof alternatives, 
but pathei? on his sentiments'. ?0 - , ' ' ;/ / y ' ' 

George Fre'd^rickson^^' among other participan-^s^,* shares"' La 
Pprte's sentiments'./^ Frederi-cksonr uses tfhe phrase o"social 
equity"^ to suimnarize similar' "value premises.". In his view, 
"plv>ral is tic government systematically discriminates in favor'of 
established stable bureaAicracijes and -their ^peaialized minority 
c^lientele^ ^.^ . aiW .against thos^e* minorijie^^^i^ho lack *polit-ical 
'and7economic^ reso^urSes^?* Therefore, public'* administrators .must 
o"vjotk f or changes* wjh^ich try to reduce the^ deprivation o^^min9rir' 
V®?^* . . /'Social equity^," accQraijjg to Frsdet^icksbn , "iijciudes 
a'ctiviti'es designed to enhance the .political pox-Jer and economic 
well-being of tfeese minorities .."^^ - . ^ / : ' 

Orle^ major problem to be 'raised regard in^g ^he "^t^nd^rd of 
the '^new"^ public' administrationistS is not the fao-t that they Ad- 
vocate social equity but rather the meaning*' they attach to^it, 
Frederickson iipplieg' that the role of the public servant- is" to " 
redress -the depr,ivatic5n^ of those minorities A^ho he thinks have 
suffered discrimination: In^ other^ words , * he^ musf ' aCttemp(t to ^ 
equalize politicai'l and economic resources among all grl^ups • Doesi 
abstract equality » 'however , necessarily, cohstilute j.ustix:e? ^or 
example, it may be argued 'th'at criminals are a. disadvantaged 
minority because they are deprived of cei?>tain privileges' when . 
convicted of • breaking ' the law. If the public administrator is 
to enhange the well-being ^of the criminal then, , he must tax the 
law-abiding*^ citizen to support this disadvantaged , minority . ^ 
Would the citizen who obeys the law consider.lt jus't^that the 
cramii^ial share -the same - economic benefit'^ oV liviYig conditions 4s 
himself? It appears that the "socia'l equity" standard 'proposed 
by the ^advocates oOf "a "new" public administration does not provide 
anj)^ objective criteria f^r <5i-stinguishing among the various claims 
of disadvantaged minorities; Those who propose this standard 
apparently believe that in all instances the underprivileged ' ' ' 
shbuTd be favored ► They, seem 'to assume that simple equality is 
•identical with justice. >• ^ , ^ <53 

There are at least two problems which appear to ari-se .frpm 
the "new" public administra^tion * s advocajay of ^one particular sert 
of "value premises. V. 'Urging public servants 'to copimit- themselves 



to redressing the deprivation of minorities may'lsad them to - 
reject automatically any opinions of»those who'disagree with 
them any compromises .with their beliefs'. Instead of makine • 
judgments based on .the facts and- circumstances of ea^jh particular 
c^se, public. administrators may become the sponsors of one sit 
of values to the exclusion of ail other^s . In this rep^ard , the ■ 
new public administration movement appeaps to be incompatible^ • 
with the views of those political- s'cientists who ' argue that what 
gives the bureaucraey a legitimate claim to share in policy " ° 
formation is that it represents a broad " spectrum of values and 
opinions, all of which are heard before a decisidn*-is made. ^ 
Norton Long, for example, argues that a maj6r task of . public- 
administration- IS to organize itself for thinking's© that it may . 

perform _ rationally, ahd.responsiiviy the task o^ formulating policy 
alterjiatavesjfor politically responsible superiors. "2'+ Thoughtful " 
policy, in Long's view,^ is' the result of haying a wide cross-" 
. section of value r.epresented in t^e bureaucracy and of establish- 
.jng procedures which insure' tha,t all points of 'view are heard" 
before a decision is made. 2,5 



i- .The ^lew" public adtainistrat iorf movement, on the d^her hand, 
argues that pol2,cy sTiould b$ based on a commitment to ttie. "social • 
equity value premises. > The result of such a commitment, according 
to Orion White, may be a grotjing tendency among- public adminis- 

^^If that "there exists, a set of fundamental values 
whicJiai^e unambiguoi^s and which' .comprehensively define proper 
relationships between individuals -and hence between institutions 
and individuals. '66 The possibility 'of administrators -adopting a-*' 
comprehensive yalue franjework" suggests to Whit^hat public ' • 
servants-; may dema^id that in -organizational procedure' "confrontfation 
^e substituted for J:he traditional^ concepts of decision by cont 
promise, re^^sonableness , tolerance and balance of interest "27 
In ot.her words, public administrators, if they follow .unques- J 
tioningly thd- formula. laid -down by the advocates of a "new" pub- / ' 
Aic- adminastration will come to reject precisely those 'prindiples 
and .procedures which seem to make ^the bureaucracy a democratic 
institution e^itled to. contritfute . to the ^formulation of public' ■' 
policy. _Hdwaf€ Friedland is even skeptical that rejection of 
democratic procedures in, fayor of ^nf ron'tation within the 6r-gani- 
zation will bring about '^social equl^ty./' He suggests that pGb/ic n 
servants may have to resort to "resistance, sabotage and rebellion" 
to insure the adoptipn of their conc^Riion of an equal distribu- 
tion of economic and political resources. 27 * j * 

A second problem created , by' those who • advocate commitment orf 
f, P^'^^^^iif^^^fl ^f^Y^l"^? IS that^they encourage the public aeV " ^ 
\Aant to think^'that his primly responsibility is to determine " . 
policy simply on th? basis of his understanding of how to retlress 
the deprivation of minorit-ies. As ptight Waldo ppints out, .^ere ' 
is^little discussion .by the, "new" public administrat ionists of <the 
publ-ic servant^' s, responsibility to , forSit^late policy which co#o^^ms 
to the^principles of the Coristitutlor^ and the laws enacted^v^he - 
fleeted representatives of th^ people. 28 ' How does the ^adrniSiSfa- 
tor resolvfe a conflict between his view of "social -equity" aSd^a 
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^legal statute? Woul4 l^e advocates of a "new" public administi^a- - 
* ^ tion encourage public seryants to operate outside the Constitu- 

tional-legal fi^amework? Surely, ip the light of the Watergate.' . ' 
affair, the!re oug>it to be serious obj.ections to the notion of the 
public spervant as a policymaker free to' op'^rate ^beyond the pale - 
of the law. ••■j ^ e . 

If a c^bmmitment to "social equity". is> nevertheless, to be 
the primary purpose of public administration, then it appear's »to 
the '/new" public adminlstrationists that the government's bureau- 
cracy must b^refotm^. But the direction of the organ^izational 
refo/m-^tion advocated by. the "new" public administration is some- 
what vague. For example, t^ere s^ems to be almost universal ^greer 
ment among the participants at the Hinnowbrook Conference that a 
commitment^ to "social ^guity" involves public administrators in 
. the puif^suit of change. 'But if the admijiistrator is ta'ught that ^ 
. "social ^ Equity" Iss^he ncrrmative premise on which he is to base 
his 4^isions, then presumably no1| all change 'is beneficial. ' How 
do^es he distinguish ^between beneficial and harmful change?-' As*we 
hav<s seen in the case -of the cr^minal^j^pplyifig 'the "^^sDcial equity" 
.standard ^may ^e beneficial for the convict ^but^ it-s effects on the 
re-s± of society are by no means so'*clear, 'How\does th^ kdminis- 
tratbr decide his course of actioa? Implementing the "social 
equity" formula as interpreted l5y the "new" public administration 
movement does not, seem to provide the civil ^rvanj: wifh^ adequate 
guidance for distinguishing go6d from bad.clj^fee. . - 

In spite of tKe 'difficulty in recyncilinMan ppen?ne&s to 
'change with the ^ "social equity^*- sta.nd^d , thelldvocates of a "new" 
pub^lic' administration recommend vchangeis' in the bureaucratic struc- 
ture ^ich th-ey- think will enhance the possibilities for "social 
equity" both within the organization and in its policies. Several 
of* the participants .^urge 'consdaerable modification- of thl hierar,- 
chical arrangement of burea\icracies -because , they argue, relations 
of dependence, .cofitrol, and subordination"^ deny men freeciom, secu- ( 
"r^^ty, 3ij\d ''space^for growth. "3° According to the advocates of a 
"new" N^blic .administration^ -^^eplacing^he "centralized structure 
dt authbs^y'' witdi greater . employee participation in decisions will 
promote "social equity". by providing evetpyone with greater access - 
to the decisions-making process, and thereby ejihai:icing everyone's 
"life opporturvities;" to be creative within tha organization.. 

Dwi^ht Waldo raises the question of whether the "new" public 
- administration's concern for jthe well-being- of the individual bu- ■ 
reaucrat and for seeking solutions at the individual and small- 
group level might ^imperil the "power to govern. "^^ In other words, 
^^^^j^^^ extent can greater consultation' and f)articipat ion be a- 
chieved without jeopardizing a^ organization's ability to arrive at 
decisions within a reasonable time period and to act decisivelv? ' 

' . Anther, means ^ of promoting "social fequity,", according' to the 
"new" public administratic^ists , is for governmental agencies ta 

( * 
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. encoHra^e "cLienI: involvement . Otherwise', "policy formation ^ . 

\ really' amounts tQ eli-tist rule" since the; "client" has no- 

effective power 'pve:?»'thQi represent'^tivesi "33 . The use of -the ^ term 
'^'client"- seems .to imply that .the public servant's responsibilify 
.is to^'serve- the interests of a particular group to the exclusion 
of- all others/ Th§ .view 'of the /'n^w" public adrhinistrationist s 
further implies that -if public servants are to serv^ fai-thfully s 
the interests of their "clientele," then they must a*- least share , 
equal power with them.' These assumptions have been questioned by 
Theodore ' Lowl, among oirher political scientists. * -The notion of 
the public agency^'as responsible^olely tor serving the wishes of 
a, particular group and for providing 'its "clientele^^ with an or- 
ganize^ t ion and a" mechanism fo-r par^ticipation 'amounts to i^zhat Lowi 
calls "iaterest-group liberalism. " 3^ Lowi*argues .that -an . agency 
which encourages strong opgartizaljidh and' broad participation* by 
it^s "client" tends to become the' captive of 'that ^'clierft . "35 ^ 
M>wi contends- th^at " interear- group, liberalism''' is • harmfirr.4:o 
clemocratic governiftent' because* it regards all- interests^ as' legiti- 
ma1;e and worthy of accoimnodation without re^a'rd to their eff^ct\ 
on the puhiic interest. 36 The Tenth Federalist. , on the contrary, 
treats ifrterest groups as necessary * evils whQ?e claims arg n6t ' 
to be^^tisfied when conflict with the public good. A "faction" ' 
according Nto Madisoi^, is "a number of citizens, whether amounting ^ 
to a majority or minority of. the whole. Who are United and ac- ^ . 
tuated by some common' impulse passion, or of intei^st,* adverse 
to the right of other citizens , or to the pei?<manent and aggre- 
gate interests of the community. "37 Thus, it would seem that the 
partipular int^^^sts of factions^ should not merely be^ accommodated ; 

^ rather they should be ivegulated &o as not to be harmful t© the inte 
rests of the community as a whole. 38 ' ^ - . ^ ^ 

The, "new" pubj.ic administrat i6ni?t''s , however, aQyocate 1hore 
than a general increase in "client ^Involvement . " They ar.e spe- 
cifically interested in "a considerably higher client involvement 

•. .\ . on the part of those miiK),rities" who they think have been 
dep)£3xved of political ajid* economic power. 39 According 'to George 
Frederickson , . - s > , 

^ A preferred form of deprived-minority-cJLient involvement 
would be routinized pattterns of communication With de- 
centralized organizations capable of making distributive 
dec^isions that support the interests of deprived minori- 
ties, even>if these deC:|isi'ons af^e difficult, to justify 
in^terms of either efficiency or ecqnomy.'+O ^ 

Thu^, it is the, intention of the "new" public *administrationists 
not simply -jio promote "social equity'' by providing ' depVived mi- 
norities • with equal v^ccess to the d^ision-making process.? Rather 
.it is their goal to redistribute goods and services so that the ^ 
groups they think are underprivileged have an equal^share- r^g^dr 
less of the cost or the effect on thfe rest of society. The \ 
ordinary citizen may question why he^ should obey and pay taxe-s to ' 
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a , government tha,t* decides arbitrarily whicJi . groups should be far 
.vpred an^- ignores the interests o^ other groups<i> 

The objection^ raised .-to the 'Jsocial 'equity"^ standard sug- ■ - 
gests that ther,e are serious'^def ects in its use as- a guide for * ^ 

the development of public policy. Sinee, however, the public 
administrator is recognized . to be -necessarily '.involved in the 
formulation (^f public policy, 'it seems^ equally imppssible to re- 
turn * to' Wilson* s and Goodnow's understanding ^of the civil ^ej^vant 
as the ^ efficient implementer of the ^will of fhe people. Ther'e- ' " 

for^, it is necessary^ to c^ynsider whether . the public administrator a 
can ^a'ce a distinctive . contribution to the. formation of public* 
policy; which^ recognizes political role but avoids the^iffi- - ' 

culties that arise fr^aort^f oil-owing the .precepts" of the "^new" public 
a^dministration. • ^ - 

Ill An Older View of Public Administratio n * , 

'' ~ '■ ^ ; — ' 

Sir Henry Ta^lor^, a hinetveenth century aenior civil servant . ' 
in the CSftlonial Office o*f t'he British government , wrote a trea-. ^ 
y tise enti-teled The S-featesman in which he suggested a different. 

view of the^^proper role of the burekucracy. within a jiemocratic ' ^ 
regime. . Taylor's guide to statesmanship consists gf^'a treatment 
-^t^^^^^ ^^"^^^^s'^^f'^^vg gov^rnpient as it pught to bje- exercised iiv a ^ ' 
^^^^^Tree- state. ""^J- ^ Taylor's vie?w of the^ role of administration is 

based on .hi^ understanding of the problematic character 6f demo- ^ 
^ cratic government: it must take accouTit of t^e people's wants but " ' 
it musf^not be .subservient to those wants /^hen "they may prove to 
'be ^detrimental to -the long-range interests of 'the^ community .'^2 
Thu&< Taylor would dfsagr^ with Wilson and later writers who cont^i; 
, ,tend tha^t the role of the a:dministrat6r Consists sin\ply of the ef- ^ , ' 
ficient ri^lementatian of the will of^t-he* people . .in Taylor's / 
view, the admihistrator must also contemplate the long-range con- 
• sequences of the wishes of th^ people. He would- also disagree with 
^ . the. advocates of a "new" .publac administration who ar^ue that the 
{public servant's polifeies should be guided by hi,s pg.V't ial'^-^ew of 
w^iich minorities requirre his sponsorship to enhance their ' politi- 
cal aVid economic weljl -Being. According to Taylot', administration ' *' 
at itsjjbest |hbuld Jhave "^egard to "-fhe larger publ^ interests, 
^ and ,th6f deep individual co>fq^nments with which they^ deal . > • 

Ih Taylor' s' judgment, understanding -the ro^le of -the"^ adminis- 
trator in a dtemocracy depends on' a^^Kecognition of the disjunction 
between the .requirements 'for i^ising? in offic^and a democf'acy's need 
for leaders of wisdom and foresight ; .Under popular government, the 
man who would advance in office must Wll ^forth "the arts of ri,- ^ - 
sing,"^^ and "the tricks of statesmanship which it may Be quite a's /A 
well to despise as to pract^ice . "^^ \r\ Taylor's view^, the require- 
^ments for rising in office in a democracy indlnade such things as 

- • ' ' ?' ' " . ^ . ^'^ 

. • s:,opoi6 V' . r 



popularity, humbleness, subserviency,' pliancy, and the aBility to \ 
use flattery .N^^ Taylor argues, however, that the^^e ;chaxaciteri**s- 
tics incapaciT\at»e *the stat^man' for^ command . The ""mah^who would i 
lead a/nation^$ffectiv*ely cannot be weak and sujDrnissive . Ta//lor , '\ 
contends tMat i .statesm^an must sometimes make decision^ which di-'4^ 
ver^e from popd-lar opinion and ^or which he'may lose or b^ for'ced 
to quit his office. '^^ According to Taylor, however, most statesmen* 
are so intent on listening ^o every shift in public opinion in order 
to be elected that they r^arely contempX^^e the^^ong-range conse- 
quences of. the* people * s 'desires.. The exigencies and ^immediate de- 
man-^fT'of becoming and remaining a statesman allow him neither the ' 
time nor'the opportunity to "meditate the good of mankind . "^^ Thus, 
in TaylorljS judgment , :once a man iaas acquired the characteri-stics ^ 
necessary for rising in' office, '^if is not ' irt nature^' that he 
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Taylor's remedy for this deficiency is the, development of , a 



should -have 4:he qua*lities to be a wise administrator as well 



permanent civil s'ervice which would constitute the *locus of states- 
manship under p^ular governmen't, "a wise and constant instrument- . 
•alitv at work upop administrative measures^Cdfstingiiished as they '7 
might be from measures of piolitlcal parties)." Whereas politicians 
constitute a "numei?bus body of efficient statesiijen" who are to* be- ^ 
"more 'externally active and ansyer the demand} s of -the day," divil 
servants should constitute^ a body of "closet statesjnen" who are "to 
be somewhat mot^e 'retired and medicative irt order that they may take"" ^ 
thought for • the • morrow-. " Thus, Taylor advocates a- partnership 
rol-e between the bureaucratiy and the politician, the former to- con- 
template more' the "permanent and aggregate interests"' of the country^ 
and the latter' to respond more -to -fefte immediate wants of the people.^ 
Xaylor's formulation of the relationship between eLeeted officials 
and career* civil servants takes cognizance of the. political role of 
administrators btlt it avoids the probl^^m\.created by the- "rtew" public 
administration jof having administrators impose policy, by confron- 
tation if necessary, .on the basis of their own view of "social 
equity." Taylor|s proposal suggests that civil servants help to 
formulate policy -by thinking through the long-term cojisequences of 
measures and the various alternatives available. By performing 
these functions faithfully, and of fering prudent counsel, c-ivil 
sQ|:?i?ants become, the trusted advisors td their political supervisors 
who, under popular government, must bear' ultimate responsibj.lity for 
decisions^ , ^ /7- 

Taylor discusses several examples of ho,w . such "indoor , 
statesmen" can influence the governing of the country. First, ^ 
the ^an who writes a sumAiary qf a r.eport "estimates the relevancy, 
and significance of the respective * facts of a case" thereby" ren- 
dering a judgment upon it. Hp.s precis influences the disposition 
of the document because the superior functionary will seldom take 
the decision away from the man who has made an elaborate '^d ju-^^ 
dicious investigation into the facts. In addition, the civil 
servant aids in the formulation, of new legislation by filtering 
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. upward --to the Parliament the digested and" generalized kn-owle'dge . 

ac>^umul^ed through the execution of law. J'urthtermore '.'b'ffic^ial 

. critici^" tactfully exercised by an infericfS f unct lonar^ . may 

influence and improve- the superior's work.^^-^ ' • 

• ■ • * " ^ . ' • 

; . In Taylor's view, however, the English civil "service 9f his 
time v*as ill-^equipped to^assum^ the role' he outlinred for it. ' ^ 
t • Pe^rhaps the most impbrtant* reason' is' that the conditions which ^ 

ar^e 'necessary to "bree^" statesmen are not readily' available' 
'•upder" democratic .gQvernrijent ^ C In Taylor's judgment, ^he two' 
, . . moct aj^le statesmen of * his own time weij^^a naval officer-and. 
- "a soloier of -the Indian Army^, both of whom devei'oped their/ 

' . statesmanlike faculties under conditions of "solitude and se- 
elusion'^ ^separate^ "f!pom per>sons of theilr <&wn race or classy 
> while exercising "absolute authority" ov^^ those with whom they * 

did .associate . 5h Living under t^es« conditi6ns, they did ,not 
, . / develop^ the character^^stics of subservience 'and humtileness which 
-would incapacitate ^^th^m for statesmanship. Of f icehplding und-er 
^ democratic government, however, is not compatible with living 

-/'aloof froilv the excitements of society and of daily po],itical ' 
' . contention^, " * The sf^aTesman in a 'demoora-tic regime canViot afford, 

- - to be arrogant; he must, serve "the people: - ^ ^ ~ ^ • 

^ ■ Having;to aCt ^always with others, through others, 

, V ' and upop orthera* and those^others Tor the most palpt ^! 

- vulgus hominum , his presumptiQais should be in favor 
. ' . ^ ^ of such opinions as are likely to be shared by others.*^ 

^ ^ ' * - , ^ * ^ ' ^ < • 

Since the" conditions for breeding statesmen are "not " available 
in a -dem(3>oratic government, Taylpr urges the^^tate^man who 
loses off ic'e- to use. his time wisely in serioul and solitary- 
study. 56 *0 ' (T • . _ . . 



Taylor's argument points toward' a tension between the need 
. foi: 'Statesmanship and th'fe requirements of popular rule. Taylcs^ 
con-tends ,^ nevertheless, that the perpetuation of a democrat-ic 
regime is ^contiKigent dn there being statesmen who understand and 
minister to the t>eople's "greatest want[s3^ though, the least 
felt."5X-^Jn other words, the statasma^'s most important func- 
tion is to recognize the '^permanent and aggregate intere^s" of ^ 
^ the people and to serve those interests. Tayjor t^uggests the 
/ . means by which the statesman can devise measures appropriate to 
X- ' ^ ' his function:" V. , . 

' ^ * . • 

rie would find [the measures^ not certainly by shutting 
^ • * himself up in his closet a'nd inventing what had not o 

. been thought of. before — but by holdi^ng himself on the 
alert; by listening with all his ears . . . fgr t-he " * 
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suggestions of .circumstance ; by catching the fipst 
moment of public complaint against real evil, encocur- 
aging it and turning it to account 

Thus, the measures proposed by the statesman wpuld not be 'the 
product "of a "sp^ontaneous invention" but would be firmly grounded 
in the' view thaf the end of democrati-c government is to serve the 
people. In Taylor's, judgment, however, the best means of a- 
phieving that end is not through const iiutiohal changes which 
only "postpone the substance of popular power to the form" "but 
rather through administrative measures introduced by the kind of 
civil service he proposed. The civil service, in Taylor's.- 
•view, must be staffed by" great men who ca"^ be got to s^rve the 
^people by "a common bond of reverence for whdt is greater t^han^ 
either," namely -"a zeal for public obj ects Ithat ] predominates , 
over self-importance."^^ 

An understanding similar^^to Taylor's of the role of the 
civil service within a democratic regime seems to be embodied in 
several contemplorprry oWdrks on public administration, including 
the 1955 Hoover Commission Report which proposed a "Senior Civil 
Service" and the writings of Herbert Storing and Fritz Morstein 
Marx. According to the* Hoover Commission's report, the function 
of the civil service is not a merely instrumental one, responding 
automatically to political instructions. Rather the civil ser- 
vice is to. share political functions with elected and appointed 
politicians and to provide its distinctive perspective which, 
according to the Commission report, is -complementary to that of 
politicians. Thus governing sTTbuld be the result of thg com- 
, bined contribution of both civil servants and politicians*^-'" The 
purpose of the "Senior Civil Service" - which the Hoover Commission 
proposed was to provide within the civil service system an exem- 
plary group of administrators who could bolster* the partnership 
relationship between civil servants and| political executives . 

The principle features of thg^enior Civil Service proposal 
in^Dlude assigning rank, salary and. status to an individual civil ' 
servant as opposed to attaching rank and salary to the job; and 
shifts in assignment without the danger of suffering loss of pay 
or status. The proposal also re,qui3;^ed the^bureaucrat to serve 
where needed most and to maintain. strict political neutrality . 
By this last recommendation, the Commission intended for career 
administrators to maintain strict neutrality w/ith regard to par- 
ticular policies. It did not mean that they should be neutral, 
in the sense of indifference to the consequences of a policy, but 
^rather in the sense of being able to point out the weaknesses in 
'''any proposal no matter how 'great its appeal, and in being pre- 
pared to implement whichever proposal is^ finally adopted by their^ 
political superiors. 

The development . of a. Senior Civil Service has important 
advani;ages for the operations of government. A rotating corps' of 
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general administratprs^^would be more* concerned vjith a broad concep- 
tion of the public interest, and the coordination of programs than 
.with serving as spokesman for particular interests/ Theodore Lovji 
, argues that a ^Senior Civil Service "would tend to develop a profes- 
sion ^ of ^publid administration as distinct from a par^ofession og-a 
particular^ technology and a career vjithin a specif ic agency .^'^^ Al 
though the members of a Senior Civil Service vjould not be loyal to 
particular agency, they would not be inse;isitive to the sp(Scial'cla 
of an, agency^s ".clientele." They would, however, in Lowi's view, 
foi^ce interests to compete more openly so tha-p*their claims on the 
public would be debatecf rather than simply accommodated. 

/ 

, The specific contribution which th^ civil service can make ' 
in the formulation of public policy to complement that of -elected 
officials is elaborate^ by Storing and Marx. 65 First; the civil 
servant's relative permanence in Office compared with the short 
tenure of elected and ^pointed officials means ,. accol^ding 'to 
these ^authors>^h^t the civil service is likely to have a greater, 
familiarity with the intei?3:ial operations of departments a^ well v 
as external relations with Congress and interest groups. Second, 
the civil servant is likely^to have more experience .than his po^ 
litical superior^. m developing -proposals for legislation. 'On 
the basis of that experience, the civil servant can judge the 
probable success and consequences of particular proposals. He is 
mote likely to be sensitive to the long-range effect of decisions, 
since the consequences will be "felt .long after his political su- ^ 

. perio]^ has departed from office.' Mai^' and Storing argue that the 
politician's impatience to get things done in order to enhance 
his popularity with the , electorate is beneficially moderated and 
countered by the restraining influence of the bureaucrat. This 
influence is based on the bureaucrat's knowledge of pertinent 
facts as well as on his relative insulation from shifting politi- 

-'cal breezes. This insulation provides the civil servant with 
more of an opportunity than his political counterpart fo consider • 
the long-range interests of the community. He does this by fol- 
lowing procedures which may prolong debate, suggest alternative 
courses of action, and even delay final implementation of a po- 
licy. Under popular government, however, the civil servant may 
guide and advise, but his decisions c'kn always be overruled by 
the elected leaderships^ which hds ultimate authority for governing. 
Finally, 'Storing notes that the civil servant's emphasis on rules 
and procedures leads to- a concern with following precedents, and 
hen^e, treating men reasonably and fairly. In other words, bu- 
reaucratic procedures embody the prihcif)le of justice^of treating 
similar cases similarly. ' In ^um, the bureaucracy contributes 
competence Jtji the ^rt of government, knowledge and foresight of 
the problems of government, and continuity in the operations of 
government?. Both Storing and Marx contend that these qualities 
of the- buije^ucracy merge into a^ distinctive view of the .common 
good which supplements that of the political leadership. 66 
Viewed in this light, administration in a democratic regime can 

add something to democracy^ As Marx observes: 
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fMeraoGTcati^ adminiotratioia» (IbavG alJ. is to' bo a 
sourpG of-stPGngth fqr depocraoy. 1)6 give otrGnffth, it 
must havG° strongth to givo. It doG« r&t give strength « 
If its ypiee is that o^^the eeho^'if its* attitude in 
that of t'he errand boy vJ1»io Mistakes, public v-jhims for 
manifestations of the general interest. . . [It must 1 
^ thinkLof itself as. the oolor guard of the common good. 
To this end' It must laave an identity of^its own, built 
upQn the , consciousness of its pVbLic function. . . . 

Thuo., in Marx's view, the function of adminirstration in a demo- 
craiLC regiltie is to be more than a'J mere ' reflect ion of the people's 
wants and more than a mirror of the bureaucrat's particular view 
of social equity. J," Its qualities -may lead-to a unique concep- ' 
tion of thecpublic Scfterest. ' ' ■ 



IV A "New" Education foy Civil Servants 



What are the implications of the foregoing <^ieW -of democrat 
tic administration for thS education of prospective public ser--^ 
vants? First, it points to the need for civil servants Vo h-ave a 
^.thorough understanding of th^ institution'^ bf k constitutional 
v^mocracy and .the role of the administrator in relation to them. 
■The basis of a university curriculum" covering these areas emerged 
k'^W?®^'-^^ conferences held St tlte Brookings Institut ionfin 
which high-rankipg career and political executives discussed the 
job of the federal executive. "68 The discussions focused oji the 
distinctly public character of their positions, the nature of ' 
their responsibilities, the relationship between. career and non- 
career executives, and the political ' environment within which the 
bureaucrat ijiust operate, that is, his. relationship to the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, political parties, interest groups and other" 
agencies.. . These, discussions - implied that public 'servants should 
receive a political education which coricentrates on the distinc- 
tive character of Ai^ricano'inatitutions. A political education 
should. consider the tevels of government and their interrelation- 
ships so that the bureaucrat recognrzes, for example, that Con- 
gressional investigation -is not an unwarranted invasion of his 
area of expertise. 

A political education should. also take cognizance of the ^ 
fact that civil serva^vts /re intimately involved in the formula- - 

.!^:°''^°fj°^''^^,' ^^'^ "^^^^ values inevitably enter 

the t5ub.lic realm. Therefore, the kinds of values held by public 
servants and the manner by which they arrive at them 'should be of 
central concern in, educating men for the public service. Rufus 
Miles, who for many years held important posts in government and 
academia ineludin_g^ssistant Secretary of the Department , of 
Health, Education and Welfare and director of a program for 
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i^ovorniBGnt ©ffioial^ at the Woodrpw Wilson School of PuBlie an-l \ 
Intornational Affairs j argueo that an Gducational program Ghould ' 
oricouragG publie SGrvatits to dG'VGlop a cohGrent set of values •^^ 
TiiG dangGP Miles fGars from this suggestion is that^ educat ional * 
ppb^rams might bGooiEG vehieles of indoctn?ination. In ordor to 
avert this ¥angGr 5 Miles recommends that courses incorpot»ate 
"dxseussions\of issues* of social ethics and the valuGs, faith,, • 
and prejudices wliieh underlie each *p(^rson' s judgment on suck 
issues. ""^0 tj-liles^s proposal implies unlike that of the advo-^ 
dates of a "new"^ public administration^ that value's may be clari« 
f ie r and improved by being based on questioning, rational debate^ 
cind N-*^ious reflection. It is possible to distinguish' among sets 
of "vcvlues" by the, degree to which ttiey rest on suqh ref3?ection, 
. .rather than on mere vjhim or sentiment. ' . 



John Rohr, who recently initiated a program at Governors 
State University in, Illinois for the training^of future public 
servants, agrees with MilesJaS contention that an education for , 
civil servants ought to tea'ch fhem to reflect on values rather ; 
than. to provide them irith a "set of values'*^ to apply to contempo- 
rary issues. Since public administrators must f-ormulate policy- 
that is compatible with the principles* and institutions of tlie 
American regiftie, then they ought to deliberate abput American 
values. ^ In Rohi?* s ^judgment , the l?est 'means of encouraging suph 
deliberation is /'to. relate a contemporary issue to the fundamen- 
tal values of the Americanl political tradition. "''^2. He argues 
that the emphasis on contemporary iajsues provides "the coh,crete, 
specific.,' decision-making orientation"' that i3 essential for the 
formation of public policy. A consideration of the principles 
underlying the regime encourages public administrators to reflect 
more deeply by relating the specific issue to the broader foun- 
dations on which American society is built.- For example, the 
student might study the contemporary problem of strikes by 
public servants as a means of approaching the perennial issue of 
civil disobedience in American society. - ' ^ • . 

The proposal to connect the study of current issues with 
American political thought and tradition has several advantages . 
First, this approach a.voids the danger of obsolescence 1mat 
arises from kri education which deals only with current, "relevant" 
problems. A second reason for uniting the \^study of contemporary 
issues with American political, thought is that it encourages pub- 
lic servants to read and' consider the writings pf men like Hamil- 
ton, Lincoln and Jefferson who, because of their wide-ranging 
discussions of the advantages and problems of this regime, were 
the most thoughtful exponents of American principles. A third 
reason for studying a specific is'sue in" relation 'to American po- 
litical principles is that such an exercise woi;^ld show the work- 
ing out of 'American values and the *t.ensions which arise' from 
them', i.e/, the tension between vi|vc}ividual righ-^s and majority 
ru^e.^^his approach brings out tw probleks dn democratic. 
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iKOvarnAientv unllkG the approaeh of the **new" public administra- 
tion which ignores such problems and encourages the absolutizations 
of a partial set of^ ''values, " ' . - o 

Rohr suggests that the most fruitful approach "for uniting 
eontemporarjt issues vjrith American values may 'be through the 
study of Co-nst^itutxonal law.** ■ Every case provides an oppor- 
.tuniiry to stuply American values v^itHin the context of a practical 
concrete situation. However, Sir James Grigg, who rose to the 
top rung of the British administrative ladder and served as Sec- 
retary of State for VJar in Churchill's cabinet, argues that the 
stud^/ of law*^ has a narrowing influence on the administrator when 
compSil^ed to the classical liberal education formerly required of 
"the British civil servant. Grigg contends that administration 
requires a man with "a wide general outlook and culture . . . who 
is concerned much more vjrith arriving at sensible x^orking arrange- 
ments than at the narrow and exact legal truth. ""^^ The study of" 
Constitutional lavjj howevei;*/ frequently involves broad philoso- 
phical question^ inherent in. the- meaning/of such" guarantees as 
freedom of speecl^ and due pro'cess. Thus, it may provide .the 
prospective 'administrator with, the opportuni.'ty to reflect ser- <^ 
iously -on the broad meaning ^f the political principles under- 
lying the regime. ' ^ . V ' • ' 

According to Rohr, an additional reason for studying Consti- 
tut^ional law is *t^at the various opinions^ of a parti<:ular case 
provide the public servant with the opportunity to evaluate ''the 
merits of the decision. The student-adminis^^rator can follow the 
Justice's attempt to solve a practical problem in the light* of 
the principles of the American regime. '^^ If the prospective ad^ 
ministrator studies a series of decisions ove:© a period of years, 
all of which relate to a particular question, such as private 
property or equal protection o£ the laws, then he is able to 
trace the evolution and development of important principles of 
the American regime. This kind of study prpvides the future ad- 
ministrator with a-foundation from which to think , about related 
.contemporary issues in public policy. Thus, the study of Consti- 
tutional law enables the public servant to see problems, to weigh 
the points oh both sides 5 to look for long-range implicktions , 
and to relate particulars, to general principles. 

'While this kind of education trains men in Atnerican values 
and in the importance of serious . reflection on them, it may be 
argued that this not sufficient since public servants are es- 
sentially men of action. "^^ According to Edwar^d Banfield, the 
nfost essential function of the administrator is to make judgments 
and to act on the basis of t}iose judgments . "^7 Paul Van Riper has 
argued, therefore, that civil servants should not be trained "in 
the image of college professors. . . The predominant' emphasis 
[of their education] must be 1:oward effective action."''^ One may 
reply, however, that the admini^rator , as a man- engaged in a 
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Slurry of activity, will be onlY tpo imp£,tient 'to act. Thus, 
Tayp.or's suggestion that the admiF/istrator be periodically ex- 
posed 'to 'scholarly activity to g/ve him time for reflection may 
have considerable merit. '.3' Van/RipeY^ contends that the adminis- 
trator Houlci learn to act effedtively primari:^ from studyijig^ the 
social sciences. Edward Banfield ^nd Sir James Grigg have ^ ^ 
pointed, to problems in this assumption, hovjever. According to 
Banfield, there is no science which tells the administrator how 
to make a value judgment pr a mo^al judgment: 

In matters that are subject to statistical treatment — * ' 
i.e., that involve m^ny 'instances of the same thing — s 
science has ^a great deal to say • <i • • But, alas, the 
matters the , executive is ca/Lled upon to decide'' are almost 
n^ver<= of this kindni He must make probability ju^lgments 
about unique events, and in this science has no help to 
'offer. SO ; , . , ■ 



Banfield and Grigg argue that reliance on so-called^ 'scientib'f ic . 
analysis ca^i mislead the administrator, as well as undermining 
his confidence in, his judgment. The result may be to forestall 
his^takj^ng ^ny action. Grigg illustrates these points by noting 
the dirficultiea which result from ah intensive stddy of econom- ' 

"ics. .Grigg argues that economics "pretends far too often;to be 
an e-kact science" 'which "offers a very imperfect gUide to those 

.who have to a^t and hot to deliberate." He v;Contends that "it is 
often forgotten tha't economics* must be conditioned by politics," 
'that is. By the ends, and that "no co.nclu^ion at which men may 
arrive by purely economic reasoning can' ever be integrally cqir- 
ried\into effect" without considerationNof what is possible in a 
democratic political system. An additional obj ection to the 
study of economics by • an adininistrator is that it encourages, 
according to Grigg ,/*a passion for collecting facts all the 
facts which may conceivably be relevant to a particuXar -problem. " 
When carried to an extreme , the passion "is very liable to inter- 

•fere with the capacity ... of tlje administrator to . . . arrive 
at a common sense workable solution of the problem quickly."^-!- 
If these ^re the results of the administrator^/ s taking, a narrowly 
"economic" point of view, it may for similar reasons be doubted 
whether the social sciences generally can be relied on, as ,Van 
Riper propos^ed, to prepare the administrator to take the kind of 
"effective action" his job requires. ^ 

Banfield and Grigg argue that "sound judgment may bept^be 
learned by putting the neophyte admin^trator in a ^posit^on where 
he has to make judgments and bear the responsibility 'for them. 
In this regard, Banfield suggests that the prospective civil ger- 
vh^t serve as an apprentice "in intimate association with a ^ 
master craftsman in the art of judgment. "^2 ^ supplement to 
serving an apprentic^hip' is- the detailed study of history and 
biography in order ^or the ^ministrator to. become immersed in 
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the lives and i-^ays of thinking of good judges, 



83 



An additi9nal guide, t6 s^harpening the administrator's judg-' 
ment and^encouraging more thougRtful decisions! on his part is* the 
use of case studies which depict the intimate and informal as- 
pects of organization, and detail the position of the writer who 
had tp make a decision in a particular situation. The problems 
^ith t;he case study method, however, are first, that the case - 
summarizes only the facts 'selected by t^e writer; "and second, ^ 
that the reader does not bear actual responsibility for the de- 
cision which can make on the basis of hindsight. In other 
worcas,^ the administrator generally has to make decigiions on the ' 
basis of incomplete information^ wliereas the readier is privy to - 
all the facts that becpme known after the decision wa^made. 
The Executive -Development Program which is coi;Kiucted at the Ad- 
ministrative Staff College in England^wbuld seem to be- an im- 
provemervt on the written case study method in one respect: - ,the 
College tries to reproduce the actual environment in which deci- 
sions aare generally -made by 'hav,ing tjie partiaipants arrange, them- 
selves in, teams composed of a 'variety of professions; Each team 
considers 'current questions of public' po^Licy and makes decisions 
within a limited period of .time on 'thefP^sis of whateve-r informa- 
tion it can obtain-.^^ . . ' ' ^ ^ 

As the culmination of q, fo^^ educational program for pro- 
spective publifa servants 5 -one mxgl^t coriside^r a research project ^ 
whis^h would combine thought and action- by requiriijg the future 
administrator to develop policy on a particular question. In 
this regard, the proposal offered by T^yl6r in The Statesman is 
an appropriate guide: 

Let a question be selected* which has been inquirfed into 
by a committee of either House of Parliament; let ^th^ 
minutes ^of ^evidence taken before the committee, be laid ' 
before the pupil without, their ' re^rt ; and let him be" 
required to report ypoh that ^evidence himself, ^xhibit-^^ 
ing 1st,. The material facts ^of the case as drawn from 
the evidence; 2nd. The v^ious views and opinions which 
have been or might be adopted upoh this* matter; 3rd. The 
conclusions of his own judgment,' with his reasons;, 4th.- 
If he concludes for legislation , . c^ draft of the law by 
.which he would execute 'his purposes; 5th* A draft of 
the speech with which he would introduce his proppsed * 
'law to the notice of the legislature.^^ 

A comprehensive project (for example: What should be the govprn-. 
mentis policy with respect to strikes by civil ^ 
servai^its?) would give the student the opportunity to do extensive 
resea:^^^sQi^with public docvimefits, * gain familiarity with all phases 
of policy-development, formulate the possible Alternatives , rea- 
son out theVbest solution, and develop the materials for enactment 
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of that policy* Included in siitih a project would be a considera-- 
tion 9f itsr constitutionality through an analysis of ,the relevant 
court decisions and a consideration pf. its effect on varioqs 
stitutions and interests. Such a projecTt woula amply illustrate 
the kind of understanding: necessary for the development orn^ooil 
spu^blic policy. . , • . , 



The final justification for si political education for public 
servants is that it may help. the civil service to perform what ' 
Storing, and Stephen Bailey suggest may be its most important po- 
litical function- According to thesB authca?sV civil serwants 
ought nc5t merelly reflect their society; ^ince .they formulate 
policy, they might help to "shape and ^uide it.. 'Civil servants 
perform this function not? simply by what they do, but by what 
they are as m?n.«^ Bailey argues that the "nobility oJF society^ 
is especially ' e/icapsulated and made manifest in' the world of per-- 
sor^l example of its leader^ and -public servants. "87 An e^uca-^ 
•tion whicH emphasizes ' the distinctive contribution of -the bureau 
cracy to th^ governing: of the nation conveys the idea that civil 
servants are and ought to be engaged in 'the serious deiiberatilon 
of important stibstantive issues of public j^olicy." Thus, a poli- 
tical educat:^on may help to earn for the public aer^ant a measure 
of popular respect that will, in turn, enc6urage a more general 
appreciation* of Americ'^h institutions and the values implicit in 



^^them. 
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